Evang.-Luth. Sdulblatt. 


5d. Juni 1920. 


A Course in Grammar. 
Diagrams according to the Modern Grammar. 


PREPOSITION. 


Discuss the definition. Show that the preposition is placed 
before a word which is the object. Discuss the meaning of the 
word “preposition.” “To place before” must be the idea advanced. 
Call attention to the fact that the preposition is followed by a noun 
or some word that stands for a noun, usually a pronoun. If 
possible, bring out the fact that it bears some relation to its object 
and some other word of the sentence. Show first by illustration 
that it is closely connected to its object, and always bears some 
relation to it. 

Most of the prepositions may be discovered by showing the 
relation which a pencil bears to a book. Thus: 

on 
over 
under 
in 
near 

beside 

The pencil may be beneath the book 
A knife may be underneath the table, ete. 

above 
below 
behind 
across 
with 
between 


In each case illustrate by holding the pencil or the knife in 
the position called for by the preposition. Do not mention the 
preposition, but hold the pencil or the knife in the proper position, 
and have the class discover the proper preposition. Place these 
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as shown in the foregoing on the board. Other prepositions may 
be discovered in different ways. 

_ Open the book and throw the pencil through the book, at 
the book, into the book, against the book; move the book, and 
move the pencil after the book, move the pencil arownd the book 
or along the book. Place a pencil between two books or among 
three or more books. In each case perform the action, and have 
the pupils discover the preposition. A few of the prepositions 
cannot be well illustrated, as, of, until, to, for, since, and a few 
others. After developing the meaning of the various prepositions, 
the class ought to learn them according to the rhyme in the Modern 
Grammar, page 26. While the idea ought to be developed, it is 
a good plan, nevertheless, to have the prepositions learned by 
heart as some cannot well be illustrated. 

Show then, too, that the preposition is always brought into 
some relation with an object. Illustrate by other examples; as, 
the hand over, above, around, etc., the head; the book in, on, 
under the desk, ete. 

Have the class suggest other combinations. Have them select 
from the Grammar, prepositions which they may already recognize, 
and if they can, also from their Reader. They will make errors 
by, selecting the infinitive to or the adverbs in, wp, on, etc. Repeat 
that there must be an object following the preposition, and that 
this object is usually a noun or a pronoun. If there is no object 
following, the word is not used as a preposition. 

Assign a lesson from the Grammar or the Reader, and have 
the class select the preposition and its object. 

Modifiers may offer some difficulty, but as these are usually 
adjective modifiers of the object, it will not be difficult to show 
that these are not the objects although they may follow the 
preposition. 

After the class has become fairly familiar with the preposi- 
tions, from the repetition in the class, and from committing them 
to memory according to the rhyme, show the relation of the prepo- 
sition to its object in the diagram. Try first to show the value 
of the idea of relation. This is not easy, and it is not profitable 
to take too much time in the explanation if it is not readily. 
understood. Illustrate by the following: 

pleased flower children little the all beautiful the 


Show that this jumble of words means little. The words 
must be brought into proper relation with one another before sense 
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is obtained. Have the class show which words belong together. 
They will finally discover that the following is the meaning when 
the words are brought into the proper relation. 
flower pleased 
The flower pleased children 
The beautiful, little flower pleased all the children 

Now show that the preposition, too, is always in relation or 
connected with its object. Take some lesson from the Reader to 
show this. Show that the preposition and its object are placed 
on a line, with the object separated from the preposition by a short 
vertical line, just as the object of a verb is separated from the 
verb. Thus: 

on | desk in | house over | bridge 
| | 

If the pupils can select the preposition, they should be led 
to ask for the object by using the preposition and asking, “On 
what,” “in what,” “over what” (or whom, as the case may be). 
This usually will show the object. 

Illustrate further by selecting prepositions and objects from 
the Grammar or the Reader, and writing them in the diagram. 
If the object is modified, show that the modifiers are written 
just as they are when the subject of a sentence or the object 
of a verb is modified. Thus: 


in a little cottage 
with her new dress 
on its head, etc. 


in | cottage— with | dress on | head 
a | | her ! | its 
little new 


Do not attempt to show in the preceding work the other 
word of the sentence which is brought into relation with its object 
by the preposition. Fix the foregoing first. The class may now 
be told that the preposition and its object are called a phrase. 
It is not necessary at this stage to enter into a lengthy discussion 
of the definition of a phrase. 

Assign a lesson from Grammar or Reader, and have the class 
write the preposition and its object with all modifiers in a diagram. 
In the next lesson some of these sentences must be written on 
the blackboard for correction and discussion. 

A difficult part of the work in relation with the preposition 
is the making clear of the word which the prepositional phrase 
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modifies. The same phrase may be added to a noun or a pronoun 
as an adjective modifier or to a verb as an adverbial modifier. 
It is necessary to discover the peculiar use of the phrase. Show 
that the phrase in nearly all cases makes good sense with the word 
which it modifies or with which it is brought into relationship. 
Thus: 

The house on the hill 

Sat on a chair 

Threw at the crow 

Horse in the barn 


While these are not complete sentences, the various words bear 
some relation one to the other. 

Show first the relation which the prepositional phrase bears 
to a verb of action as an adverbial modifier. Have the class sug- 
gest verbs of action, and write these in the diagram. Then let 
them discover by a prepositional phrase that this modifies the verb 
in a manner similar to the adverb modifying the verb. Thus: 


|| threw studies 
I at crow I in school 
in yard until morning 
over house beside brook 
, | under desk behind barn 


Illustrate this by a number of other verbs, and drill upon the 
work until the pupils see that the prepositional phrase has some 
relation to the verb. Show in the diagram that the phrase is 
added to the verb just as the adverb ordinarily is. After the work 
has been sufficiently drilled by means of abundant examples, select 
phrases from the Reader, omitting for the present those phrases 
that are used as adjective modifiers. Assign a lesson (if possible, 
a very simple one from the Second or the Third Reader), and 
have the class diagram those prepositional phrases which modify 
verbs of action. 

It must now be shown that the prepositional phrases are also 
used as adjective modifiers of nouns or pronouns. This again 
must first be shown by a number of examples. Thus: 

Boy in school 
Hat on head 
Horse in stable 
Dress of girl 


Knife with blades 
Bridge across river 
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Have the class suggest other examples, first by naming a noun, 
and then by adding a prepositional phrase to this noun. Call 
attention to the fact that the phrase tells something about the 
noun, often shows the place of the noun, often describes the noun. 


Thus: 
Boy. Where? In school, on farm, etc. 
Hat. Where? On head, under seat, ete. 
Bridge. Where? Over brook, etc. 


Dress. What kind? Of lace, with cape, ete. 
Knife. What kind? With blades, of steel, etc. 

Have the class now suggest simple sentences, using subject, 
predicate, and object, and combining with some part of these 
a prepositional phrase. If sentences containing peculiar difficulties 
of structure are suggested, reject them for the time, and have 
others mentioned. 

Select carefully a number of sentences containing only adjec- 
tive prepositional phrases, and write them on the board. Develop 
these in the diagram, and show the position of the adjective phrase 
as a modifier of the noun. 

Test the pupils’ ability by writing a number of sentences on 
the board, and have the pupils diagram them. These sentences 
for the first test must contain only adjective phrases. The sen- 
tences, too, may be taken from the Grammar, as there are a number 
of suitable sentences written out. A second test may be given, in 
which both adjective and adverbial prepositional phrases are con- 
tained. Preceding this test, the attention of the class must be 
called particularly to the use of the phrases by writing a sentence 
on the board which contains both an adjective and an adverbial 
prepositional phrase. As, 

A mouse lived in the country by a brook. 


Show that “in the country” tells where the “living” was. 
Many of the pupils will then decide that “by a brook” modifies 
“country” because it follows this word. Show clearly that it can- 
not modify this word by calling attention to the fact that if it 
modifies “country,” it ought ordinarily to tell where the “country” 
is, or which “country” or the kind of “country.” The pupils will 
readily seesthat it does not tell where the country is, as the brook 
is far too small to have a country by it. “By a brook” does not 
tell the\ kind of country, either. Lead the class now to see that 
“py a brook” tells something about the “living,” namely, “lived 
where?” It therefore must be: added to lived as an adverbial 
modifier. 
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Illustrate the difficulty by another sentence, again writing 
this on the board, and developing the diagram. 


The girl traveled from New York to Boston. 


Show in this case, too, that the phrase, “to Boston,” does 
not modify New York, but that it does modify the “traveling,” 
and in the diagram it must be added to traveled. 

Continue to illustrate this difficulty by a number of sentences 
until the pupils begin to see that, while the position of the prepo- 
sitional phrase is usually near the word which it modifies, this 
is not always the case. 

Test the class now by writing or selecting sentences containing 
both classes of modifiers, and having the pupils diagram them or 
recite them orally. As the final test, select paragraphs from the 
Second or Third Readers and analyze the prepositional phrases, 
first orally, and finally by writing the diagram. 


THE PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE AS CoMPLEMENT. 


In the course of this work it may occur that a sentence such 
as the following be given: 
John is in school. 


‘As the pupils have already learned that “is” is a verb of 
condition, and must have a complement, and as in the sentence 
given there is no other complement possible except “in school,” 
their attention must be called to this new use of the prepositional 
phrase, namely as complement. As they have learned in the pre- 
ceding lessons that “is” is a verb of condition which requires 
a complement, and as a verb of condition expresses no action, it 
cannot be modified by adding “in school” to the predicate verb 
below the line. They know, too, that the predicate is far greater 
in importance than a modifier, as it is essential in the sentence, 
while the modifier is not. If the difference between a verb of 
action and a verb of condition is clear, there will be very little 
difficulty with this particular use of the prepositional phrase. 
Show by an illustration the form of a diagram of this kind. Thus: 

John || is in | school 
Bite. 


Some teachers may prefer to classify “in school” as an ad- 
verbial modifier of “is.” Some grammarians accept this construc- 
tion; it is, however, not strictly logical, as “is” denotes no action, 
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and thus cannot be modified, and secondly, the sentence would 
then not have a complete predicate. 

It is advisable to review the work upon the complement, after 
showing that the prepositional, phrase is used as complement, using 
the various forms of the verb “be” as the predicate verb. Show, 
too, that there are other verbs which, although they look like 
complete verbs of action, are, nevertheless, verbs of condition, and 
require a complement. Such verbs are seem, appear, become, look, 
grow, get, turn, and some others of like meaning. Illustrate this 
by writing one of these verbs on the base line with the subject, 
and then have the class suggest the complement which is necessary 
to make good sense. Thus: 


Harry || seems 


Books || become 

Such complements as happy, sick, a gentleman, ete., may be 
added to “seems” to complete the predicate verb. Show clearly 
that “seems” alone cannot, give good sense without the complement. 
Show definitely by numerous examples that the word following 
“seems,” even though a noun or a pronoun, is not the object, but 
the complement. “Seems” and the other words of like meaning 
are verbs of condition, just the same as the various forms of the 
verb “be” are. 

Use each of the verbs given in the foregoing in a sentence, 
and have the pupils suggest complements. It will soon be dis- 
covered that such verbs as look, appear, grow, and turn are some- 
times used with a different meaning. Thus appears, meaning “to 
come into sight,” and looks, meaning “to see,” and turn, meaning 
“to turn around,” have an entirely different meaning from appear, 
look, and turn used as a verb of condition. Illustrate this by 
writing the words, once as a complete verb and once as a verb 
of condition. 

Show that in the diagram the complement is separated from: . 
the predicate verb in the same way the complement of the various 
forms of the verb “be” are separated. Thus: 

Books || become \__ dirty 

Show, too, that as these verbs are verbs of condition, or in- 
complete verbs, when the complement is a noun or a pronoun, it 
is the same person or thing as the object. This will show, too, . 
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that it is not the object, as this is something different from the 
subject. Show this by a number of examples. Thus: 
1. The lady became a teacher. (Complement. ) 
2. The boy seems a coward. (Complement. ) 
3. The man appears a soldier. (Complement. ) 
4. The captain turned traitor. (Complement. ) 
Ete. 

Show that “lady” and “teacher” are the same person. If 
“teacher” were an object, the subject would not be the same person. 
Show that this is also the case with the other examples given. 

Have the class write sentences in which they use look, appear, 
turn, become, etc., as the complement. Finally have them write 
sentences of this kind and diagram them. M. 


Marcel’s ‘Axiomatic Truths.’’ 


Among educational reformers Claude Marcel is very seldom 
listed, although he accomplished more than many of the reformers 
named. Many were philosophers only, and their reasoning never 
culminated in anything concrete. One ean say more of Marcel. 
His mind arrived at definite conclusions, which he set down as 
axioms. The fact that we may not be in accord with all his prin- 
ciples, does not alter the fact, that he was one of the educational 
reformers, of whom we should know the main principles which 
he left to posterity. . 

Claude Marcel was born at Paris in 1793, and died in 1876. 
He was one of Napoleon’s soldiers. From 1825 to 1865 he was 
absent from France, being consul at Cork. After that date he 
returned to Paris, where he spent much of his time in writing. 
He brought up a family of nine children, whom he taught entirely 
himself. 

In 1853 he published with Chapman and Hall his Language 
as a Mental Culture (2 volumes). This book was not very well 
named, for it contains in fact an analysis of the subject Education. 
To the study of this subject Marcel must have given his life, 
and it seems odd that his contribution to English (not French) 
pedagogic literature is so little known. A French abridgment of 
this work appeared in 1855. In 1867 he published in France, in 
French, another discourse on languages, of which a translation was 
also published in the United States. 

Marcel’s notion of education was threefold; viz., Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Education. 
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The first aimed at health, strength, and beauty, the second 
at mental power and the acquisition of knowledge, the third at 
piety, justice, goodness, and wisdom. 

The wisdom was moral wisdom, as it seems that Marcel was 
rationalistic in his views as to matters spiritual. According to 
him, the Creator has made the exercise of our faculties pleasurable. 
He expects to find general assent in man, for he quotes from 
Garrick :* 

When doctrine meets with general approbation, 
It is not heresy, but reformation. ; 

His “Axiomatic Truths of Methodology,” as set forth in the 
following, will show that very many of the present-day methods, 
tried out in the public schools of our country, are not the product 
of the present generation, but something discovered by the edu- 
cators of our time in the writings of the educational reformers 
of former times. Here are his main axioms: ' 

1. The method of nature is the archtype of all methods and 
especially of the method of learning languages. 

2. The classifications of the objects of study should mark out 
to teacher and learner their respective spheres of action. 

3. The ultimate object of the study should always be kept in 
view, that the end be not forgotten in pursuit of the means. 

4, The means ought to be consistent with the end. 

5. Example and practise are more efficient than precept 
and theory. 

6. Only one thing should be taught at one time; an accumu- 
lation of difficulties should be avoided, especially in the beginning 
of the study. 

%. Instruction should proceed from the known to the un- 
known; from the simple to the complex; from concrete to abstract 
notions; from analysis to synthesis. 

8. The mind should be impressed with the idea before it takes 
cognizance of the sign that represents it. 

9. The development of the intellectual powers is more im- 
portant than the acquisition of knowledge; each should be made 
auxiliary to the other. 

10. All the faculties should be equally exercised, and exer- 
cised in a way consistent with the exigencies of active life. | 

11. The protracted exercise of the faculties is injurious; 
a change of occupation renews the energy of their action. 


* Garrick was an actor and playwright who lived about a hundred 
years before Marcel. He acted chiefly Shakespeare’s plays. 
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12. No exercise should be so difficult as to discourage exer- 
tion, nor so easy as to render it unnecessary; attention is secured 
by making the study interesting. 

13. First impressions and early habits are the most important, 
because they are the most enduring. 

14. What the learner discovers by mental exertion is better 
known than what is told him. 

15. Learners should not do with their instructor what they 
can do by themselves, that they may have time to do with him 
what they cannot do by themselves. 

.16. The monitorial principle multiplies the benefits of public 
instruction. By teaching we learn. 

17. The more concentrated is the professor’s teaching, the 
more comprehensive and efficient his instruction. 

18. In a class the time must be so employed that no learner 
shall be idle, and the business so contrived that learners of different 
degrees of advancement shall derive equal advantage from the 
instructor. 

19. Repetition must mature into a habit what the learner 
wishes to remember. 

20. Young persons should be taught only what they are capable 
of ‘clearly understanding, and what may be useful to them in 
after-life. 

These axioms are here given without comment. Every one 
may make his deductions, may debate them with himself, but one 
will be convinced that Marcel was a pedagog. He had high ideals, 
and some of the axioms have surely given every one who is con- 
scientious about the advancement of his pupils much serious 
thought. His axiom under No. 18 is one of those. 

What he says about the monitorial principle, he learned from 
Joseph Lancaster or Andrew Bell, who had operated schools em- 
ploying this principle, very successfully. The socialized method 
of the present time is a modified form of the monitorial principle. 

Marcel was a contemporary of Lancaster and Darwin of Eng- 
land; of Jacotot of France; of Herbart, Froebel and others of 
Germany; of Horace Mann of America, etc. 

It has been stated, the reason why Marcel is not well Sine 
is, that he did not prove his theories scientifically. It seems more 
plausible, however, that he was outshone by his German contem- 
poraries, who were stars of the first magnitude in the constellation 
on the horizon of the educational world of that time. 

A. MANGELSDORF. 
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Berit der Schulfommiffion des Teras-Diftrifts. 


Beridt der Sdhulfommijfion des Texas-Diftrifts. 


wir uns anjdiden, der werten Synode unjern Beridt 
iiber das vergangene Yahr gu unterbreiten, moidten wir gunadjt 
dem SErrn danfen, er unjern Sdulen gnadig gewejen ijt in 
den Zeiten. war ein jchweres Yabhr fiir unjere lieben 
Gemeindejdulen, ein Priifungsjahr; aber Gott hat den Feinden 
gefteuert, dak wenig Scaden angeridtet worden ijt. S3ugleid hat 
Gott durd dieje Priifung gegeigt, wie leicht uns dies RKleinod 
genommen werden fann, wenn wir nicht ftets waden und beten. 
Um ein Wort Luthers in etwas anderer Verbindung 3u gebrauchen: 
So lieb unjere Seligfeit, jo unS die Bredigt des reinen 
Evangeliums ijt, fo fehr labt un$ ob unjern Schulen halten. Unjere 
Sdulen find die Pflangjtatten, aus welden auch unjere 3ufiinftigen 
Lehrer und Prediger Hhervorwadjen jollen. Wollen wir unjere 
Sdulen halten, fo miiffen wir fie auch jo fiihren und pflegen, dab 
niemand ihnen mit Recht den Vorwurf der Minderwertigfeit machen 
fann. Um da8 gu erreidjen, manderorts die Sdule nod 
bedeutend gehoben werden. Die Schulfommijfion erlaubt fic) gu 
dem Ende, einige Vorjdlage 3u maden. 

unferer Sreude fann beridtet werden, dah in unjerm 
Staate fein Gejeg angenommen wurde, da8 unjere Schulen betrifft, 
wie da$ in andern Staaten gejdehen ijt. ES wurden allerdings 
nidt weniger als fiinf Borlagen eingereidt, die unjere Sdulen 
gum Gegenftand hatten, aber feine derjelben wurde Gefek. Yedoc) 
haben wir darin einen Fingergeig, was uns bevoriteht. ware 
toricdt, fid) gegen diejfe Strdmung gang gleidgiiltig gu jtellen. 

auf der Tegten Synode gemeldet wurde, haben wir einen 
eragebogen an alle Lehrer und Paftoren gejandt, um den Stand 
unjerer Gchulen fennen 3u lernen. Der AUMgemeine Prajes hat ein 
foldes Borgehen empfoblen. Leider miifjen wir beridten, dak eine 
betradtlide Anzahl der Briider unter den Paftoren e8 nicht der 
Miihe wert gehalten hat gu antworten. Das follte, liebe Briider, 
nicht fein! Saben wir mit dem Fragebogen etwas. verfehen, dab 
wir 3u viel oder gu wenig Fragen gejtellt haben, jo haben wir dod 
getan, a8 wir fonnten, und haben euch aud) um Rat\dhlage gebeten. 
Wir bitten wiederum um die Mitwirfung der Briider gum Wohl 
unferer Sdulen. 

»€8 wurden Fragebogen ausgejandt an alle Lehrer und Pre- 
diger, und wir ertwarteten eine Antwort von jedem Ort, einerlei ob 
eine Schule da ift oder nicht. Bon 15 Parodien erbhielten wir feine 
Antworten; unjere Statijtif fonnte daher nidjt volljtindig fein. Wir 
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haben drei bis vier Bogen an mance Wdreffen gefandt, aber ohne 
Erfolg. Wir legen eine Statijti€ bei. 

wkad den Beridten, joweit fie eingegangen find, haben wir 
48 Sculen. Yn diefen wird drei bis gehn Ntonate Schule gebhalten; 
der Durdhfahnitt ift bis neun Mtonate. find drei bis acht 
Grade eingeridtet, durchjdhnittlid Grade. United States His- 
tory wurde in. allen Sdhulen bis auf 4 gelehrt, Civil Government 
in dreiundswangig nidt. Yn unjern wurden 82 Kinder, 
deren Eltern nicht Glieder find, unterridtet. Ym gangen wurden 
1883 Kinder unterridtet. Wn 33 Orten haben wir Sdhulhaujer. 
Das Durdjfchnittsalter der Anfanger in der Sdhule ijt das fiebente, 
derer, die die Schule verlajjen, da$ viergehnte Yahr. Yn 23 Sdculen 
werden vierteljahrliche, monatlide oder jabrlicje reports oder Zeug- 
nifje auSgeftellt. Sn 18 Schulen werden Sd&hluperamina gebalten. 
Wie Schulen bis auf 9 haben einen bejonderen Schulvorjtand 
(School Board). 12 Gehulen berichten Zuwads und 7 Sdhulen 
Wbnahme, die iibrigen nits. Wn den Sehulen find 19 Lehrer, 
29 Pajtoren und 3 Vifare tatig. 


vl. Dap die eragebogen, die auf der Synode oder fpater aus- 
geteilt werden, iiber den Stand der Schule wabhrend de3 Schuljahres 
1918—19 berichten, um die Statifti€ vollftandig gu befommen, und 
dak diefe prompt eingejandt werden; denn wenn die Reiter der 
Schulen nicht fo viel Sntereffe an der Sache zeigen, was will man 
von den Gemeinden erwarten, die dod) die Schule hegen und pflegen 
jollen nach bejtem BVermigen? 

»2. Daf jede Schule wenigitens jed$ Grade (influfiv) einridte. 

,2. Dak U.S. History und Texas History in allen Sdulen 
gelehrt werde und bon Civil Government menigften$ fo viel, wie in 
Wendts Viichlein geboten ijt. 

Dak jede Gemeinde dahin wirke, fie ein befonderes, gut 
eingeridtetes Schulgebaude befomme. 

Dak jede Schule wenigiten$ vierteljahrlide (beffer nod): 
monatlide) Zeugnifje ausftelle, damit die Eltern den Stand der 
Kinder daraus erjehen fonnen, und am Eramina halte 
und, wo modglid, eine fogenannte Sdlubfeier (Commencement). 

,6. Dak jede Gemeinde, die mehr alf 40 Kinder in der Schule 
hat, wenn nicht [chon friiber, einen Lehrer berufe; dah jede Gemeinde, 
die mehr alf 60 Rinder in der Schule Hat, einen 3iweiten und, wenn 
die Zabl 80 iiberjteigt, einen dritten Lehrer berufe, toenigiten 
eine Lehrerin anftelle. 
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,Soweit Beridte gugegangen find, find drei Sdhulen 
wahrend de8 vergangenen Sehuljahres gefdlojjen worden, namic 
La Grange, Pottsville und Cypress. Cine Schule wurde nicht 
erdffnet, namlid) Honey Grove. Wir hoffen, alle dieje Schulen 
wieder erdffnet werden. follte ein ernjter Verjuch in diejer Rich- 
tung gemadt, und woimmer gebt, jollten neue Schulen gegriindet 
werden. 

,Son einigen Briidern wurde der Wunich geauert, dap die 
Studenten jowohl auf den Prediger- wie aud) auf den Lebhrer- 
feminaren, ebe fie al8 Vifare ausgejandt werden, etwas mehr Unter- 
ridt erhalten iiber Schulehalten. Wir haben diefen Wunjch der 
gemeinen Sdulfommijfion ibermittelt in der Meinung, dah dieje 
Behdrde mehr wiirde tun fonnen in der Sade, fallS fic) etwas tun 
lakt. €8 wiirde vielleidht von Mugen fein, wenn die Synode einen 
Bejdhlup in diefer Sade fafte. 

offentlicjen Meinung weidend, jind viele Schulen ganz 
englijd) geworden, haben jeglicjen deutiden Unterridt, jelbjt den 
deutidhen MReligionSunterridt, eingeftellt. Nun, da der Rrieg, Gott 
fet Danf, voriiber ijt, ijt wohl die Frage, was nun anfangen? 

die Gefege unfers Staates betrifft, fo darf in den dffent- 
iden Sdhulen bis zum achten Grade feine fremde Sprache gelehrt 
werden. Das Gefek betrifft nidt unjere Gemeindefdhulen. Die 
Meinung der Schulbehirde ijt nun, wo geht, beim Englijden 
gu bleiben, jedod) wo e8 die Verhaltniffe fordern, dak Deutid gelehrt 
wird, nur fo viel gu [ehren, wie fiir den ReligionSunterridt notig ijt. 
Hatten wir nidt fo ftarr am Deutiden gehangen, fo ware uns in 
Der RKrieg3zeit mancdhe$ erjpart geblieben. Unjere Sdhulen find 
Religionsfdhulen, nidt deutide Schulen. Mtan follte nichts tun, um 
die Antipathie der Aukenwelt hervorgurufen. jeden Fall follte 
neben dem deutfdhen auch fleibig englifdher ReligionSunterridt ge- 
trieben werden. 

nod fein StaatSgejeg e3 von uns verlangt, unjere 
Nehrer und unfere fchulehaltenden Pajtoren ein State Certificate 
haben, wie e8 3. B. in Nebrasfa der Fall ijt, jo mag dies dod) 
einmal bon uns verlangt werden. Damit wir in joldem Fall nicht 
unvorbereitet find, haben wir auf Wunjch der Wlgemeinen Sdhul- 
fommiffion eine bon Biichert angefertigt und an alle Briider 
gefandt. Dieje Lifte zeigt, welche Biidher zur Vorbereitung auf ein 
folde3 Examen benugt werden. Durd) das Studium diefer Biider 
fann man feben, was eta verlangt wird. Wir raten allen, denen 
e§ moglid) ijt, die County oder State Normals 3u bejuchen, die 
wahrend Sommers tagen. Wenn man fid ein certificate 
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erwwerben fann, jo wird einem gewif nidt fchaden. Ddiirfte 
vielleidht aud) darauf hingewiefen werden, dak Gemeinden, wenn 
notig, ihren Paftoren oder Vehrern in finangieller Sinficht behilflid 
fein fonnten, diejeS certificate gu erlangen. 

viel davon abhangt, wie unfere Sdulen von der Wupen- 
welt beurteilt werden, fo médten wir jedem Lehrer und 
haltenden Pajtor raten, fic) mit dem County oder City Super- 
intendent feines County$ oder Ortes befannt 3u maden, ifm 3u 
erflaren, warum wir Gemeindejdulen haben, und was darin gelehrt 
wird, und ihn einguladen, unfere Schulen bejuden. €8 ware 
dies viel bejjer fiir uns, dak er erjt fommt, wenn e3 ihm durcdhs 
Gejeg gemacht wird. Wberhaupt fann e$ uns nur zum 
Nuken gereichen, wenn wir nichts verborgen halten, jondern jeder- 
mann wwiffen laffen, was wir tun und treiben. Wir brauden 
unjerer Sdhulen nicht 3u fchamen. 

auf die Vijitation unfjerer Schulen ijt nidt da8 
erreidht worden, was wir vorgenommen Hatten, aber e8 wurde 
wenigitens ein Anfang gemadt, und wir find der guten Hoffnung, 
dag dieje eine Vijitation Segen geftiftet hat. Wir modten wiederum 
alle Briider bitten, in der Vifitation unferer Schulen den Vifitatoren 
in jeglider Weije entgegengufommen. Unfere Rommiffion hat alle 
Vifitatoren gebeten, wenn mioglid, alle Sculen gu befuchen; aber 
ijt wenig bericdtet worden. Cin SchulvifitationSberict ijt uns 
gugegangen, und wir miifjen jagen, dah wir uns dariiber gefreut 
haben. Nur fdade, dah wir nicht mehr erhalten haben. 

Sdhluk modten wir noch bemerfen, dap, falls die Synode 
mit der Fiihrung der Sachen der Schulfommiffion nicht gufrieden ijt, 
fie uns ein Regulativ in die Sande geben moge. 

,Sott feqne unjere Gemeindefdulen!” 

Romitee Nr. 6, dem diefer Bericht zur Priifung iibergeben 
worden war, berictete, wie folgt: 

wi. Wir raten dringend, daB jeder Lehrer oder jdulehaltende 
Pajtor den ihm von der Schulfommiffion gugejandten Fragebogen 
ausfiille und einfjende, 

»2. Mile unjere Schulen jollten fieben Grade haben. 

Der dritte der Rommijfion follte gutgeheifen werden. 

Die Ausftattung der Schule (Banke, Wandtafel, Rar- 
ten uj.) follte up to date fein. 

Wir befiirworten nidt das bisher iiblide Schuleramen, 
fondern commencement exercises. Ue Sdhulen follten einen Lehrer 
haben, Sdhulen mit iiber 40 Rindern gwei, mit mehr al 60 drei. 
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Obigen Empfehlungen erlauben wir nod) hingugufiigen, 
dab man die Salarierung der Lehrer nidt iiberfehe, fondern die 
Lehrer finangiell fo ftelle, dak fie ftandeSgemap leben fonnen.“ 

Die Synode nahm diejen widtigen Bericht jamt feinen Empfebh- 
fungen an. 


A Clear Statement Regarding the Sunday-School. 


Oak Leaves, a magazine with a wide circulation in Oak Park, 
River Forest, and Austin, Il., in its issue of April 24, 1920, 
brought the following statement regarding the influence of the 
Sunday-school, taken from the address of Mr. Crosby: — 

“It is no good theorizing or evading issues in the matter. 
There are four great fundamental instincts in the child that you 
cannot change; these are food, play, sex, and what, for want of 
a more comprehensive term, we call religion. Anything of a con- 
structive line for the boy and girl must be based on these platforms. 
The food instinct is the basis of every economic institution; the 
play instinct, a normal growth of the brain by muscular movement 
and an invaluable adjunct of life; the sex instinct is responsible 
for almost every beautiful thing in life, for art, literature, love, 
the finest influences that sway men and women; the religious in- 
_ stinct is the germ in the child that moves him towards something 
beyond himself, and can only be directed by Christianizing in- 
fluences. 

“Tf I were asked to give a remedy for the present problem of 
the boy and girl, I should say it lies in the home, but just how 
that remedy is to be worked out — that is the question.” 

Some people: think the Sunday-school is the remedy and there- 
fore Mr. Crosby made an investigation in regard to the results 
achieved by the Sunday-school. These were his findings. 

“The movie and the girl have more influence to-day on the 
adolescent boy than any other medium, not excluding the Sunday- 
school,” said Mr. Crosby. “In a conversation with a high school 
boy the other day I asked him how far his Sunday-school influenced 
his life, and his answer, I believe, was a significant one. ‘Say,’ 
he said, ‘J have hard work enough getting anything out of fifty 
minutes, four times a week in English under a highly paid teacher. 
What do you think a fellow gets from half an hour once a week 
sitting under a half-baked Sunday-school teacher?’ ” 

This is the answer of a high-school boy in which he plainly 
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states his experience. No doubt, the principle expressed in it 
appeals to every fair-minded, unbiased educator as well as every 
Christian, viz., “I have hard work enough getting anything out . 
of fifty minutes, four times a week in English under a highly 
paid teacher. What do you think a fellow gets from half an hour 
once a week sitting under a half-baked Sunday-school teacher.” 

The only solution for the present problem of the boy and 
girl for which Mr. Crosby is in want is, under our circumstances, 
a well-organized Christian day-school such as we have in the 
Synodical Conference, where the children are daily instructed in 
the Word of God and brought up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” ; 
and the Wisdom of Solomon says: “For it was neither herb, 
nor mollifying plaster that restoreth them to health, but Thy Word, 
O Lord, which healeth all things.” W. C. K. 


Arithmetic. 


PINTS AND QUARTS. 


1. How many pints of milk can you put into the quart 
measure ? 

2. How many pints make a quart? One pint makes what 
part of a quart? 

3. Emma’s mama told her to put 4 quarts of milk into pint 
bowls. How many bowls did she use? 

4. How many pints in one half quart? 

5. Anne and Tom have a sandpile. Anne put 2 pints of 
sand into her box, and Tom put 4 pints into his box. How many 
pints were in both boxes? 


| 

1 gi. 1 pt. 1 qt. 1 gal. 2 
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6. Harry bought 5 pints of peanuts. How many quarts did 
he get? 

?. Frank wishes to give a pint of peanuts to each of 6 play- 
mates. How many quarts will he need to buy? 

8. Carrie picked 4 quarts of currants. Lf a pint of currants 
makes 1 sealer of preserves how many sealers can her mothe 
make out of what Carrie picked? 

9. How many quarts will Carrie have to pick so that her 
mother may have a dozen sealers of preserves ? 


Nature Study. 


The Bobolink. 


APPEARANCE: Length, seven inches, little larger than the 
English sparrow. Colors, male. In spring, plumage black with 
light yellow patch on upper neck, also on edges of wings and tail- 
feathers. Rump and upper wings splashed with white. Middle 
of the back streaked with pale buff. Tail-feathers pointed. In 
autumn, dull yellow brown, splashed with light and dark on back, 
wings, and tail. Two decided dark stripes on the top of the head. 
Female, same as male is in autumn. 

Rance: North America, from Eastern coast to Western 
prairies. In early autumn he migrates to the Southern States, 
and in winter to South America and the West Indies. 

Mierations: A common summer resident. Migrates in May 
and from July to October. 

Sone: A most hilarious harmony of rippling, reckless music. 
He sings both on the wing and perched. : 

Nest: Position, on the ground, usually in a hay field or 
meadow. JMaterials, a loose heap of twigs, leaves, and grasses. 

12 
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Fricut: The bobolink shoots up into the air like a skylark 
and propels himself with just the tips of his wings, seeming almost 
to hover, until, still singing, he drops into the grass again. 

Foon: Seeds of wild grasses, weeds, etc. In the South they 
do millions of dollars worth of damage to the rice-fields, and as 
a consequence are slaughtered by the millions. 

Hasits: -They arrive in Canada in late May or early June 
and proceed to their courting at once. Just after nesting-time the 
males molt and come out in their autumn dress. They often 
migrate early in July; their molting taking place during this 
leisurely change of residence. As they come North again in the 
spring, they adopt their bright summer dress. The bobolink is 
one of our very sweetest singers. 


Travel a Wonderful Means of Education. 


Plato, who was a prominent disciple of Socrates, and to whom 
we are chiefly indebted for an account of the life and teachings 
of his master, not only studied very diligently for a period of 
twenty years, but in order to drink from the fountain of knowledge 
of other nations and other lands, he traveled extensively, especially 
in Egypt and Italy, and during his sojourn in various countries 
he imereased his knowledge of the manners, customs, culture, 
products, science, and general civilization of these lands and 
their people. 

Aristotle, who was the most profound thinker of the pre- 
Christian world, standing for the highest intellectual summit of 
antiquity, availed himself of the opportunity to travel with Alex- 
ander the Great and thereby to enrich his knowledge through the 
study of foreign countries. 

Pythagoras followed the custom, which was common among 
scholars of his time, and visited Egypt to enlarge his knowledge 
of mathematics and to become acquainted with the people and 
the customs and manners in that country. 

Ever since the classical age, therefore, travel has been looked 
upon as a splendid means of education. Men laud it because it 
widens the horizon of thought, men praise it because of its broaden- 
ing influence upon the-mind, men applaud it because it refines the 
manners and customs, men extol it because, in general, it ‘is of 
such great cultural value. 
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But not every man who travels derives great benefit from 
the scenes upon which his eyes have rested, or from the commercial 
centers in which he has sojourned. He has imbibed very little 
of the manners, customs, and culture, nor has he absorbed the 
glories of the wonderful scenes wherein he wandered, nor have the 
industries and the gigantic commercial activities of the metropolis 
made a lasting imprint upon his mind. Although the sensations 
have been produced by vivid stimuli, the conscious agent was not 
fitted to respond and to perceive the wonders of the world. Such 
men travel merely for the sake of going from one place to another, 
continually keeping in motion. Scenes, lakes, rivers, cities are 
passed by in their mind just as fast as the scenes pass by the visual 
organs of the traveler riding on a train and looking out of a win- 

~ dow. They make no effort to profit educationally from travel, nor 
do they take their time to gain a fair perception of the land, its 
people, its products and the customs of the nation. 

In his article “Traveling that Pays” Addington Bruce relates 
the following : — 

“T know a man who in his day has been a great traveler. He 
has visited most of the capitals of Europe. He is almost as familiar 
with London and Paris as with New York. 

“He has not only gone where tourists usually go, but has 
adventured into strange, out of the way regions. His gaze has 
rested on beauties of nature unseen even in picture by most of his 
fellow countrymen. 

“Yet this same man—amiable, agreeable, polite —is, to be 
quite candid, one of the least educated men of my acquaintance. 

“He has profited so little from his travels that he is not even 
good company for-any length of time. His conversation is of the 
banal and the insignificant. His mind is pathetically narrow, one 
may almost say is ossified with prejudices. 

“Question him about his journeys abroad and you receive little 
illumination. He can tell you of good restaurants. He can warn 
you against hotels where -he experienced discomfort. He can list, 
rather vaguely, numerous ‘sights’ which ‘you really ought to sce.’ 
That is about all.” 

If traveling is to be a means of education and have a broaden- 
ing influence upon the mind and thus be of cultural value for 
the traveler, he must observe certain rules: — 

1. Get a fair perception of the geography and history of the 
country as well as the topography of the land, because this very 
often is influential in shaping the character of the people. 
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2. Study the occupation, environments, manners, and customs 
of the inhabitants, comparing these with those with which you 
are acquainted. 

3. Investigate the home- and family-life upon which the 
foundation of educational structure is built. 

4. Examine the educational standards, and acquaint yourself 
with peculiar educational methods. Visit, if possible, some educa- 
tional institution and get a clear conception of the course of study 
pursued, the discipline, methods of instruction, the spirit and 
training of teacher and the results obtained. ! 

5. Study the form of government, if in a foreign country. 

6. Visit the most prominent factories of some specific com- 
mercial product of the place. 

7. Observe closely their social, political, and religious life. 

However, to leave a permanent impress upon your mind of 
the knowledge you have gathered on your journey, it is necessary 
for you to classify it and then ponder upon it, making comparison 
with your own people, your own experience, and then draw your 
own conclusions. If this is not done, you will not secure a perma- 
nent benefit from your new observations on your extensive tours, 


and travel will be of little educational value to you. W.C. K. 
‘ 


Curious Facts about Fish. 


All of the true fish, with very few exceptions, are oviparous, 
or egg-preducing creatures. The eggs they lay are usually spher- 
ical in form, though in some cases they are oval, semi-eliptical, 
and even rod-shaped. 

The eggs deposited by the salmon, brook trout, and some few 
other species are separate and smooth on the surface, like a shot 
or liver pill, while those of other species are joined together by 
means of minute threads or filaments. These various methods of 
depositing eggs allow some to cling to weeds or other objects, some 
to float singly, and others to sink to the bottom and -find their 
way into cracks and crevices in the rocks, mud, ete. 

Some very large species of fish lay very small eggs, while 
smaller representatives of the same class may deposit a “life germ” 
out of all proportions to its own size. In illustration it may be 
said that the shark, the famed or infamous “tiger of the sea,” 
lays an egg of only one-half the bulk of a common hen-egg, while 
those of the marine catfish are about the size of robins’ eggs. 
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There is also a wide difference in the number of eggs deposited 
by the different species during the breeding season. For illus- 
tration, the brook trout deposits only from 100 to 1,800; the 
salmon, 5,000 to 15,000; the black bass, 5,000 to 20,000; the 
lake trout, 12,000 to 17,000; the white fish, 20,000 to 75,000; 
the mackerel, 300,000 to 500,000; the halibut averages 2,000,000 ; 
sturgeon, 7,000,000; codfish, 9,000,000 to 12,000,000. 

Some fishes build nests in which to deposit their eggs and 
rear their young. This is true of the black-nosed dace, the lam- 
prey, several varieties of the sunfish, the four-spined stickleback, 
the antenarias, the perai, the black goby, and several other species 
and varieties. 

In some cases the male fish is provided with a natural pouch, 
which the female uses as a nest in which to deposit her eggs. 
To this latter class is referred the so-called “seahorse” (hippo- 
campus), the pipe fish, the glomata, and others of similar habits 
and construction. 


Lehrerfonferen; 3u Shawano, Wis. 


Vom 6. bis gum 8. Wpril infl. tagte die Lehrerfonferen3 der 
fitdlichen Salfte deS Nord-Wisconfin-Diftrifts 3u Shawano, Wis., 
in Der Gemeinde P. Kiglings. Nur drei Glieder waren abmwejend. 
€$ wurden im ganjen Sigungen abgehalten, dret vormittags 
und drei nadmittags. Durch einige Verje aus dem Liede ,,Laffet wis 
mit SEju giehen” und Verlefung eines Schriftabjdhnittes wurde dic 
Ronfereng crofinet. Der Vorfiker, S. Burmeijter aus Clintonville, 
verlas hierauf jeine Wnjiprache, in der er auf Weije die Rolle- 
qen 3ur Treue und Ginigfeit im Geijt ermahnte und vor Gleichaiil- 
tigfeit und Tberhebung warnte. Die Beamtenwabhl, die darauf 
folgte, ergab folgendes Rejultat: BVorjiker: Burmeijter; Sefre- 
tar: €. Vosfamp; BVeratendes Komitee: HS. Burmeijter, C. Yehn, 
§. BW. Sdhaars. 

volgende Arbeiten wurden vorgeleqt: cine englijdhe Ratecheje 
iiber die Gejdhichte von der AWuferftehung SEju mit der Oberflaffe von 
RKollege Vosfamp, eine deutjde Katecheje mit der iiber 
die Muferftehung non Kollege Venter, eine Whhandlung 
und Unterredung mit der Oberflafje in der englijden Sprache iiber 
das menjdhlide Wuge, eine Leftion mit dem dritter Grad im eng- 
lijchen Muffak von Nollege Meier. Fiir einen Lehrer, der fein ganzes 
Leben in Grofjtadten gugebradjt hat, war diejer Teil der Ronfereng 
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wirflid) eine Freude. Und wenn die Sdiiler in den Schulen des 
nordliden Wisconjin immer jolcjen Unterricht genieken, fo find fie 
wabhrlicd) nidt 3u bedauern. 

golgende theoretijdhe Arbeiten wurden vorgelegt und bejprocen: 
1. ,Bertaujdhung de$ Lehrerberufs mit einem weltlicen Beruf” von 
Rollege Banjer, “Cooperation of Home and School” von Rollege 
Runge und “Hew to Attain Good Reading” von Rollege Bofect. 

Der Ortspajtor, Th. Kibling, wobhnte allen Sikungen bei und 
nabm an allen Debatten regen Anteil. P. Breihan, der Mijfions- 
direftor Nord-Wisconfin-Dijtrifts, hielt der Konfereng am Neitt- 
wodabend eine Bredigt. Der Lehrercor jang unter Leitung 
de$ Ortslehrers zwei Lieder. 

Itber die erjte Arbeit entfpann eine redjt lebhafte Debatte. 
Su allen Fallen der YMintsniederlequng eines Lehrers, wurde gejagt, 
joll er darauf acdten, er nicht den Glauben und das Ge- 
wijjen verlege; aud) jolle ein Lehrer, wenn er jonjt Liebe gu feinem 
Anite habe, nicht wegen geringen Gebhaltes refignieren, fondern blei- 
ben, biS ihn Gott wegberujft, weil die Gemeinde vor Gott und der 
Welt, ja fogar vor dem weltlicen Gericdht verpflictet ijt, fiir das 
Mustommen des Lehrers 3u jorgen. Much wurden die jiingeren Mol- 
legen ermabnt, nicht den erjten Beruf, der aus einer oder 
aus'einer groperen Gemeinde an jie gelangt, angunehmen, um aus 
fleinliden, primitiven oder verdriepliden BVerhaltnijfen heraus3u- 
fommen; denn Schulen von der Art befamen dadurch oft einen 
Schlag, von dem fie fic) nie wieder erholten. 

Wahrend der Beipredung der Arbeit iiber Schule und Haus 
fam die alte Frage von monatlidhen Schulzeugnijjen aufs Tapet. 
Manche waren fiir monatlice, andere fiir achtwoddhentliche, nocd 
andere fiir vierteljabrlide Seuqniffe. Bon einer andern Seite aus 
wurde jedod) behauptet, da} monatlide Seugniffe im gropfen und 
gangen nicht dazu angetan jeien, Eltern und Lehrer, Schule und Haus 
enger 3u verbinden, jondern eher auseinandergzufiibren. Viel Streit, 
Hader und Unannehmlicdfeiten werde durch diefelben verurjadt. 
Sdon manden Schiiler habe die Schule durch diefelben verloren. 
Der gewiffenhajte Lehrer fiible, da} er den Sehiilern durch diefelben 
nicht geredjt werden fonne Eine viel beffere Weije, das ge- 
wiinfdte Ziel 3u erreiden, jeien die widhentliden fdriftlicen MArbei- 
ten in den verjdiedenen Facern, die man den Eltern zur WAnfidt, 
Priifung und Unterjdhrift ins Gaus jdicde. Dadurcd erfiihren die 
Eltern, was und wie unterrictet werde, wie ihr Rind arbeite, ob der 
Lehrer gerecht 3enjiere, ob andere Kinder jauberer und beffer arbeite- 
ten ufw. Die Eltern befamen mehr Gntereffe fiir die Sdule und 
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deren Leijtungen; denn man folle ja nict meinen, dak die Eltern 
Dieje Arbeiten nicht durdhjahen und mit andern vergliden. Dieje 
Weijfe werde mit Erfolg in vielen Schulen angewandt und fei gewif 
aus den angefiibrten Griinden der Priifung und Verjuchens wert. 
sreilid) made fie dem Lehrer viel Arbeit. Am SchluR eines jeden 
Semefter$ gibt man dem Rind ein Beugnis, daS fogleicd als Ber- 
jegungsfarte dient. 

Die dritte Arbeit, iiber das englijche Lejen, war febhr reicbhaltig 
und geordnet. ES war jade, dak an Beit mangelte, jie 
ausfiihrlich gu bejpreden. 

Cine befondere Freunde wurde der Nonjeren3 durc) den Bejuch 
Prof. WM. Millers aus River Forejt bereitet. Derjelbe war Tage 
bet un und nahm nidt nur an allen Debatten teil, jondern wnter- 
breitete der Ronfereng mebhrere interejjante Beridjte iiber die WMnjtalt 
jowohl alS auch iiber das Ergiehungsiwejen im allgemeinen. Bei 
weitem die groépte Angahl der Konferengglieder waren jeine friieren 
Schiiler gewejen. — 

Die nachjte verjanunelt fic, will’$ Gott, nachjtes Sabhr 
in der Woche nad) Oftern in Clintonville. Cs foll jedoch cin energi- 
Verjud) gemacht werden, gwei Nonferenzen jabrlid) abzuhalten. 

2. Wendt. 


Vermifdtes. 


Manujfripte haben ihre Gejdjidjte. CEs find iiber siwei- 
hundert Sabre verflojfen, jeitdem Daniel Defoe mit dem Ytanujfript 
jeines beriihmten Robinson Crusoe bei allen gropen Londoner Ber- 
fegern vergebens -anflopfte. Schlieblid) erbarmte fic) ein fleiner 
Mann namens Taylor der Handjchrift, und der Erfolg war ein jo 
beifpiellojer, dah der Verleger jeine Druceret bedeutend vergrifern 
mupte, um der ungeheuren Nacdhfrage geredt werden 3u fonnen. — 
MZ Harriet Beecher Stowe Uncle Tom’s Cabin dem Verleger Newett 
in Bofton anbot, hatte er grofe Bedenfen: da8 Manujfript fet viel 
3u lang und miiffe giemlid) abgefiir3t werden. Damit war die Ber- 
fajjerin jedod) nicht einverjtanden; erjt nad) [angerem Sogern ent- 
fic) Sewett dazu, 10,000 Eremplare drucfen Die 
waren in dret Tagen vergriffen, und im Laufe eines Sahres wurden 
300,000 abgejegt. — Nicht weniger als fechzehn Londoner Verleger 
lehnten die Handjdrift von Thackerays beriihmtem Roman Vanity 
Fair ab. — Mls Balgacs fiterarijdher Ruhm nod in den Rinder- 
iduben ftecte, glaubte ein Parijer Verleger jehr grofmiitig 3u han- 
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deln, wenn er ihm fiir fein Vtanujfript 3000 Francs bite. WLS er 
jedod) erfubr, dah der Dichter ein armfeliges Stadtviertel bewobhne, 
entjdlof er fich, nur 2000 gu bieten. Yn der Vehaujung Balzacs an- 
gefommen, fagte man ibm, der Romanjdriftiteller wohne im vierten 
Stodwerf. Yndem er die Treppen emporyjtieg, redete er fich ein, fiir 
jemand, der jo hod) wobhne, jeien 1500 aud) genug. Balzac jak in 
feinem jebr diirftig ausgeftatteten Simmer gerade beim Friihjtiice — 
er taudjte ein Stiicf trocfenes Brot in ein Glas Waffer. ,,Der wird 
mit 300 Francs aud) 3ufrieden jein“, jagte der Verleger bei jeinem 
Unblicé gu fich jelbjt. Und der Dichter war froh, um diejen Preis das 
Manujfript jeines Romans 3u werden. (Wo!.) 
Spradjen und Dialefte. Nach den AWujitellungen eines fran- 
Geographen erijtieren in der gangen Welt nicht weniger 
etwa 5000 Dialefte und 860 ganglich voneinander verjchiedene 
Spraden. Auf Europa rechnet der Gelehrte 89 verjdhiedene 
Spraden, auf Wfrifa 114, auf Afien 123, auf Xmerifa 417 und 
die iibrigen 117 Sprachen auf Ogeanien, unter welder Bezeicnung 
die grobe Angabl fleinerer und grégerer Snjeln gwijden dem indi- 
fehen Tieflande und Siidamerifa 3u verjtehen ijt. Merfrwiirdig ijt 
bon mebreren fleineren Snfeln in der Siidjee, die durdaus 
nidt entfernt voneinander Liegen, auf jeder cine bejondere Sprache 
gejproden wird, jo dab fic) die Bewohner, falls fie miteinander in 
Verbindung treten, nur durd) Gebarden verftindigen fonnen. 
Ancient Organ.—In The King’s Highway, Ethel M. Bil- 
brough describes places of interest in the Pyrenees, among other 
things the little village of St. Savin with its old church and abbey. 
She says: “The church is remarkable for its eleventh century work 
and for the quaint old organ it possesses, which is literally crum- 
bling to pieces with age. Its few remaining pipes fall feebly against 
each other, and on the front panels are carved three huge fantastic 
heads, with cavernous holes where mouth and eyes should be. The 
old peasant who showed us over the church explained that in days 
gone by, when the organ was being played, these grotesque faces 
were rendered more lifelike by a long tongue protruding from the 
mouth, whilst eyes would suddenly emerge and roll about in the 
sockets. This was done, our guide informed us, to keep the atten- 
tion of the congregation. He wound up by the proud declaration 
that it was ‘the oldest organ in the world.’ ” 
Northwestern Lutheran. 
Missions in Africa. — There are about 130,000,000 heathen 
in Africa. Among them labor 4,500 missionaries in 1,000 stations. 
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There are now one and one-half per cent. professing Christians 
won by Christian missions. The missionaries teach over 600,000 _ 
pupils in 10,000 elementary schools and 350 high schools and 
colleges. What a mighty force for Christ! The Christian medical 
missions cared for over one million cases last year, besides the 
many cared for in asylums for lepers, orphanages, and other in- 
stitutions of Christian mercy. But the war has sadly crippled the 
Christian missions. Nearly one thousand Protestant German mis- 
sionaries have been obliged to discontinue their work. Their mis- 
sions have been turned over to Swiss, British, or American mission- 
aries, or are carried on by the native Christians. The former 
German territory in Africa is more than fifteen times as large as 
New England, with twice as large a population. — One man of rich 
experience thinks the late war will rouse the native Christians to 
greater leadership in winning Africa for Christ. Already thirty- 
five thousand native Christians are engaged in evangelistic and 
Christian educational work for their fellow-Africans. These will 
be the future preachers and teachers of Africa. And they have the 
advantage over white missionaries in that they are familiar with 
the language, are closely knit together with the natives by kinship, 
are well acquainted with their conditions, and can sympathize more 
with them in their peculiar needs and conditions. 


Lutheran Standard. 


Literarijdes. 


Grfenntni$ des Heils. Cine Sammlung Freitertpredigten, nach dem RKirz 
denjahr geordnet. Bon ©. €. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. Preis: $3.00 portofrei. 


Der Verfafjer, der fchon jeit Yahren Prediger und Seelforger an einer 
grogen Gemeinde ijt und von Gott die Gabe der flaren Daritellung emp- 
fangen hat, bietet in diefer Predigtjammlung die Behandlung freier Terte, 
Die faft aus den Cvangelien genommen find, -dDar. Ynbhaltlich 
reifen jie in mancden Fallen an die alifirchlichen Perifopen der be- 
treffenden Gonntage an. Die Predigten felbjt jind flar, fchrifiqemah und 
inhaltsvoll. Man merft nichts von nichts von jeidjten 
Moralpredigten oder fentimentalen Gefchichten, wovon die Predigten der 
Seften und auch die Predigten vieler lutherijcdh fic) nennenden Prediger voll 
jind, die, angejftedt von dem Seftengeift, der jich bejonders in den unionijtiz 
Predigthammlungen findet, meinen, dadurch popular gu werden. Yn 
n€rfenninis de3 Heils” findet man in fehlicdten Worten Gejeb und Cvanz 
gelium, Belehrung, Mahnung und Troft aus der Feder eines auf Gottes 
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Wort allein jich grimbdenden Predigers, der, obwohl er itber viele Themata 
redet und die jebige Beit und ihre Verhaltnijfe in Vetracht sieht, dod) Kern 
und Stern feiner Predigten Chriftum, den Gefreugigten, fein apt. 

W. C.K. 


Meine Sdhuljafre. Von D. C. YW. W. Yn biegjamer Leinivand 
fehmuc gebunden. 112 Geiten 5X74. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Preis: $1.00 portofrei. 


Diefe aus feiner Schulgeit, die D. Krauj in Meine 
jabre” veriffentlicht hat, ijt iiberaus unterhaltend und lehrreidh. 
werden viele Lehrer, die einft gu den Fiipen D. Kraujp’ gejejjen haben, 
den Namen de3 Wutors betwogen werden, diefeS Buch gu lefen, wm mit 
Den Sugendjahren de3 Mannes naher befannt gu iwerden, in defjen Handen 
die Erziehung ihrer Yugend einft gelegen hat; und wenn jie e3 gelefen haben, 
werden fie gugeben, dap fie ihr Wiffen hinjichtlich des deutfchen Ergiehungs- 
um viele bereichert haben. Gang bejonders werden fie fich wieder 
gu ihrem alten, ehriviirdigen Herrn Direftor Hingegogen fihlen, und mance 
Liebe, die fie wahrend ihrer Studiengeit von ifm erfahren haben, wird in3 
Gedachinis guriicdgerufen. Sehr lehrreic) ijt die Befchreibung der fatho- 
lijcen Snftitute: ihres Lehrplans, ihver Eramina, ihrer Disgiplin wie auch 
ifrer Fafultatsglieder, indem jie uns zeigt, worin unjer Ergziehungswejen 
fortgefdritten ijt, und tworin wir nod) fortfdreiten finnen. W.C.&. 


Synodalberidt de3 Sfiliden Diftrifts der Cv.-Luth. Synode von Mijfouri, 
Ohio und andern Staaten. Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Preis: 30 Cts. 

‘Diefer Vericdht enthalt die Befprechung folgender fehr zeitgemapen 
Themata: 1. ,Da3 Beitalter vor der Sintflut ein Spiegelbild unjerer Beit 
und eine Warnung fiir das Gefchledht unferer Tage.” 2. ,,.Was fiir Lehren, 
Mahnungen und Warnungen der Weltfrieg fiir uns Chriften enthalt.“ 

W. C.K. 


Synodalberidt des Texas-Dijtrifts der Cv.-Luth. Synode von Miffouri, 
Ohio und andern Staaten. Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Preis: 45 Cts. 

Dicfer Bericht enthalt twvichtige Mitteifungen Der Schulbehirde de3 

Dijtrifts jotvie ein Referat itber den gtveiten Mrtifel der Nonfordienforme!: 

,Som freien Willen oder menfedhliden Kraften.“ W. C.K 


Warum haben wir Gemeindefdhulen? Beantiwortet aus dem Qtunde derer, 
die feine haben, von TH. Grabner. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Prei3: Cingeln 5 Ct3., das Dubend 40 Cts. 


liber diejen Traftat jagen die Herausgeber folgendes: ,,Die rafdhe und 
weite BVerbreitung unfer$ Traftats Mr. 77, betitelt: ‘Endorsements of the 
Principles Underlying the Religious Week-day School, by American Edu- 
cators, Editors, and Statesmen’, betveift, Dak das Qntereffe fiir die Ge- 
meindefdule in unfern Kreijen noch fehr lebendig ijt. Qn diejem Traktat 
tvird namlich durch Bitate von uns und unferer Kirche nabheftehenden 
herborragenden Mannern gerade da3 Pringip beftdtigt, auf twelchem unfere 
Gemeindefdule als Ynjtitut rubt. Cs mehrten jich die Nadhfragen nad) einer 
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Ausgabe, und wir freuen un3, diefe Hiernrit gur Wngeige bringen 
gu fonnen. §reilic) finnen wir bei der meit geringeren Auflage nicht fo 
wobhlfeil verfaufen wic bei der englifeden Ausgabe. Cnglifch fojtet das Heft- 
hen $1.35 das Hundert oder $1.25 beim Taufend; deutfeh foftet das Hun- 
dert $2.75, das Taufend $25. Brobeeremplare werden Quterejfierten auf 
Verlangen grati3 und portofrei gugejandt. Bei Veftellungen von weniger 
alZ Hundert Stic auf cinmal Liefern wir die deutiche oder Die englijde oder 
beide ajjortiert gu 40 Cents das Dugend; eingeln 5 Cents portofrei.“ 
W. C.K. 


“Y” Religion and Boy Scout Morality. An investigation by Th. Graeb- 
ner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 5 cts.; 
dozen, 40 cts.; 100, $3.00. 


In the first part we have an investigation of the Y. M.C. A. religion, 
and based upon excerpts from its own literature, the author arrives at the 
conclusion that the Y. M. C. A. is a religious organization which is based 
upon indifferentism, selecting certain Christian teachings as essential to 
Christian fellowship while all other doctrines are excluded as non-essential 
for joint worship. It is, therefore, a unionistic organization and a partici- 
pation in its religious exercises or subscription to its platform is unionism. 
—In the second part the Boy Scout Morality is scrutinized, and exact in- 
formation is given of their organization and aims, showing that the Boy 
Scout movement is patterned upon lodgery. Since teachers are very often 
asked for advice by their scholars whether they might join either of these 
organizations, it certainly is necessary that every teacher acquaint himself 
with the data and facts concerning them. W. C.K. 


The Proof-Texts of the Catechism with a Practical Commentary. 
Vol.I. By A. L. Graebner and W. H. T. Dau, Professors at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary at St. Louis, Mo., and Louis Wessel, 
Professor at Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ill. Con- 
cordia Supply Co., Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 
Price, net, $1.75. After June 10 the book will be listed at $2.00. 
Can also be had from the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


This exposition of the proof-texts to the Synodical Catechism of the 
Missouri Synod is of the greatest importance for every teacher who ex- 
pounds the doctrines of Holy Writ in his school. The Scripturalness of 
any doctrine explained in the Catechism depends on its being based on 
a clear text of Holy Writ. All proof-texts must, therefore, clearly exhibit 
that the various points of the doctrine expounded by the questions and 
answers in the Catechism emanated from clear statements of the Bible. 
It is the solemn duty of the catechist not only to adduce the verses of the 
Bible which are given as proof-texts, but also to examine the context, and 
to show the relationship of the proof-text to the statement. It is self- 
evident that. no one expects the catechetical instructor to give a theological 
exegesis or a historical exposition of every proof-text before a class of cate- 
chumens, but every teacher should be well prepared to know the value of 
each proof-text, and to give a terse, concise statement, being positive re- 
garding the pertinence of the proof-text. If a sermon or catechization is 
to be truly doctrinal and convince the hearer of its Scripturalness, it is 
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futile to follow a line of close reasoning or to employ persuasive language; 
and it is still more reprehensible to tell doubtful stories, stories which pro- 
duce a feeling of aversion and repugnance in a mature mind, laying bare 
the shallowness and unproductiveness of the preacher or teacher; but it is 
absolutely necessary to show that the statements and assertions made are 
founded upon Scripture, and in demonstrating this, the text cited as perti- 
nent for proof from the Word of God must be expounded according to its 
context. This the reader will find in Proof-texts. For such a thorough 
preparation this’ book offers splendid assistance to ail workers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. Especially is it a great help to the teacher who is be- 
ginning to use the English Catechism in his school and therefore must write 
English catechizations. W. C.K. 


My Shepherd. Mein Hirte. Solo for Medium Voice by Walter Sassmanns- 
hausen. Words by Rev. W. M. Czamanske. Price, 35 cts., postpaid. 
Published by Walter Sassmannshausen, 2061 N. Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

We are already familiar with the nature of the productions of this 

’ eomposer, since he has offered two chorus selections before this. The 

present composition is a solo with a very pleasing melody. It may be used 

in the home as well as in the church. Though the accompaniment is written 
for the piano, the composer has indicated how it may easily be used for the 
organ. A German text has been added. The selection deserves wide circu- 

lation. M. L. 


Altes und Yeues, 


Die Connecticut BValley-Lehrerfonferens am 28. Februar ihre 
Sibungen in dein Schulgebaude der Gemeinde zu Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gajte waren gegenivartig die Paftoren Wehmevyer von Bridgeport und Steege 
von New Britain. Lehrer Eggert erobffnete die Sibung mit einer Morgen- 
andadht. Darauf fatechijierte er mit feiner Kaffe iiber den dreifachen Nugen 
und Sivek de3 Gefebes. Die Glieder der Nonferengz fanden wenig gu fritiz 
_ fieren. Lehrer Theo. Grotrian behandelte mit den Kindern “The Executive 
Department of our Government”. Die RKonfereng meinte, man follte fic) in 
der Behandlung diejes Themas viel mehr nach dem gegentwartigen Gebrauch 
richten, anjtatt fich an Biicher gu binden. Nun fiihrte uns Lehrer 
Vonnin im Geijte nach Wlasta und hob hervor, dak diefes Land nicht mert- 
Yo3, fondern gewinnreicdh fiir unfer Land fei. GSierauf wurden die 
Kinder entlafjen. — Nachmittags, nachdem dle Vefpredung der praktifdjen 
Arbeiten beendigt geigte Lehrer E. Nlopp die Widhtigkeit des Zeichen- 
unterridts. Der Zeichenunterridt hat die Aufgabe, die Schiiler gum ridj- 
tigen und betwuften Gehen, gum ficheren Auffaffen der Formen zur 
forreften bildlicen Darjtellung gu befihigen. Lehrer B. Mriiger [as die 
lebte WUrbeit vor. Gein Thema war ,Konfequeng”. Diefe Urbeit war 
art, Daf e3 dem Referenten gelang, noch einmal die Wufmerffamteit’ der 
Antwefenden gu fejfeln. Er geigte, dak in der Nonfequeng die ergieherifde 
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Kraft des Lehrers rut, und da fie gu jeder Beit mit der rechten Liebe ge- 
paart fein muf. Des treuverdienten Nonferengmitgliedes C. Burgdorf, 
den der HErr lebted Friihjahr in die himmlifde Rube verfebt hat, wurde in 
gebiihrender Weife gedacht. Die Konfereng fich am 28. Mai wieder 
gu verfammeln. Folgende praftifde Wrbeiten wurden aufgegeben: ,,WAbra- 
hams Glaube": &. Klopp. “Early History of Connecticut”: §. Ranfmann. 
“English Reading”: 1. GroR. Die theoretifdhe Arbeit ijt “Common 
Errors of Speech in the Schoolroom”: ©. G. Rabe. Diefe fegenSreichen 
Sibungen fchloR man mit dem Liedervers ,,Lob, Chr’ und Preis fei Gott” 
und mit einem gefprodenen BVaterunfer. 
W. G. in B. uw. 

Die AUllgemcine Gemifdte Lehrerfonfereng von Minnefota und Dafota 
war bom 6. bis gum 9. Wpril in der gajtfreien DreieinigfeitSqemeinde in der 
Durch die beriihmten srgte Mayo in fajt der gangen Welt befannten Stadt 
Rochefter, Minn., verfammelt. Diefe RKonfereng befteht aus Lehrern und 
Lehrerinnen der Mtiffourie und der Wisconjinfynode und erftrectt fich iiber 
Minnefota, North Dafota und einen Teil Canadas. Die Nonfereng gahlt 
jest fiinfundachtziqg Glieder. Der Vorjiker erwahnte in einer Wnjprache die 
Spracenfrage. Cr hob hervor, man, too e3 die Notwendigkeit nicht er- 
fordere, die LandeSfprache nicht mit Gewalt treiben follte, aber two eS die 
Umnjtande forderten, folle man um de3 Cvangeliums iillen die englifde 
Sprache auch nicht vernacdhlajfigen. Fiinf praftifde Leftionen wurden mit 
Sehiilern der verfhiedenen Klaffen abgehalten und von der Konfereng bez 
fprochen. Die Gegenjtande diefer Lehrproben waren folgende: ,,Die fiebente 
Bitte des heiligen Vaterunfers” (KI. Chlen); Gefprach mit der Gamaz 
riterin” (Wlatwitter); “The Eye” (Grnjt); “Action Lesson” (Prof. Klatt); 
“A Lesson in Reading for Upper Grades” (iihring). Lehrer Sylvefter bez 
handelte Das Thema: “Method of Teaching.” Das giweite Referat wurde 
von Lehrer Kath vorgelegt iiber das Thema: “Proper School Equipment.” 
Am Mittwocdhabend fand ein Gottesdienft ftatt. Herr Pajtor Weinhold 
hielt eine [ehrreiche Predigt, in der er gum Tert hatte 45,11. Gein 
Thema war: ,Die Mahnung Gottes: ,Weifet meine Kinder gu miri*” Fiir 
DonnerStagabend vom Chor der Gemeinde unter Lehrer RKaths Wn- 
leitung fiir ein Nongert Vorfehrung getroffen worden, von dem in unfern 
Rreijen befannten Strajen-Trio gegeben wurde. Das Schulfomitee des 
Minnefota-Diftrifts der Mijfourijynode gab Wusfunft iiber die vielen Ge- 
meindefdulen im Staat. wurde von demfelben Nomitee der Biwee 
der in Fort Wayne, Jnd., neugegriindeten American Luther League erffart. 
Der Ziwed diefe3 Vereins ijt: 1. To help safeguard those sacred principles 
of our democracy which have made it great and a blessing to all who live 
within it. 2. To help promote the welfare of our church, particularly of its 
educational system. 3. To foster good fellowship and a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness among our people. — Die Wahl der Veamten hatte folgendes 
Ergebni3: T. VBiigel, Vorfiber; F. Wollmann, Vizevorjier; F. Burandi, 
Sefretar; Mever, Hilfsjefretar; W. Friedrich, Dirigent; ©. W. Kirjch, 
Hilfsdirigent; Rath, Birnecke, Stahlfe und Bode, Mitglieder de3 
gur Verteilung der AWrbeiten. Vertreter zur Wllgemeinen Lehrerfonfereng 
tourden die Lehrer Burandt, Friedrid) und Peters ertwahlt. Die genannten 
Drei find auch Delegaten zur Wilgemeinen Synode. 

Vurandt, Sekretar. 
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St. John’s Lutheran School of Forest Park took the lead yesterday 
in the seventh annual spelling contest held at the City Hall. Out of 
201 entrants, seventeen of whom had perfect scores, the Forest Park in- 
stitution had six pupils who did not miss a word of the fifty selected. Ten 
of the words were selected from the editorial pages of yesterday morning’s 
Tribune by J. W. Hart, Assistant Superintendent of Cook County Schools, 
who conducted the contest. — Chicago Tribune, April 11. 


Ginen sweiten herben Shlag innerhalb weniger Monate hat das theolo- 
gijhe Seminar der Wisconjinfynode gu Wautwatoja, Wis., getroffen, da es 
Gott gefallen hat, auch das jiingfte Mitglied der Fafultat, Herrn Prof. Herz 
mann Gduard Ernjt Mever, in feinem 39. Lebensjahr am vergangenen Ojfter- 
jonntag abgurufen. C€rjt war er neun Jahre lang in Minnefota im Pfarr- 
amt, Dann etiva givet Jahre lang Direftor der lutherifden Hochfdhule in 
Milwaufee, und feit 1915 mar er am genannten Seminar tatig als Lehrer 
der Cregeje, Homiletif und Symbolif. Nach dem Tode Direftor Schallers 
twar ihm der Dogmatijce Unterricht itbertragen tworden. M. 

The following announcement clipped from the Lutheran Standard 
concerning the Normal School of the Ohio Synod will also be of interest to 
our readers: “Hebron Academy has received, within the last month, two 
important recognitions: The school has been accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; and the State Super- 
intendent has approved the work of the Normal Training Class, and will 
list the school as a State Normal Training High School. Accreditment by 
the North Central Association means that our graduates can enter without 
examination or inconvenience any approved university, college, or normal 
schgol in the association’s district, which extends from Ohio to California, 
and from Canada to Texas. The recognition of our Normal Class by the 
State means that the graduates of this class can receive their teacher’s 
certificate without going to some State normal school after they have com- 
pleted their work here. The Normal Class numbers nine, many of whom 
have already signed contracts to teach in rural schools next year. These 
two new honors are just two additional reasons why more young Lutherans 
of our district should attend Hebron Academy. Wm. L. Young, Acting 
President.” 

Lutheran Students Organize. — An organization of Lutheran stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota School was formed, February 19, fol- 
lowing a banquet at the Men’s Union Building, Minneapolis. Four hundred 
and sixty-three persons attended the banquet, says Minneapolis Tidende. 
The new organization adopted the name “Lutheran Students’ Association.” 
Herman Wahl was elected president. At the banquet it was stated that 
1,500 students at the university are Lutherans, as indicated by their regis- 
tration cards, and compose 35 per cent. of the entire student-body. The 
Catholics rank second in number, with 30 per cent.— Lutheran Survey. 

What Kind of Teachers Do We Want? — The Oak Leaves, of 
Oak Park, IIl., answers this question in the following manner: “This seems 
the moment when teachers are scarce, their pay inadequate, etc., to ask 
ourselves about the teachers we want for our children. Let us start an 
agitation for teachers who make preparation for a life work just as a doctor 
or a minister does, and let us pay him and honor him in the same way. 
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We don’t think of trusting our adult souls to the advice of a young girl 
who will need an occupation for a few years. If it were possible for 
a.young man of twenty to fill in his time practising medicine for a few 
years, he would not have many patients; still neither of these occupations 
is more important than is that of going about the mental training of our 
children, and it is to me the fundamental thing to agitate.” W.C.K. 


Verquidung von Kirde und Staat. Sn Roland, Sowa, einem Ort von 
800 Gintwohnern, hat man die Staat3jdule mit denen der umliegenden Ort- 
Townfhips vereint, jo die Roland-Sehule jebt 375 Sehiiler 
in 10 Slafjen hat. die ganze Bevdslferung befteht aus noriwegifden 
Lutheranern, die givet Gemeinden haben. Diefe haben mit der Schulbehorde 
folgendes itbereinfommen getroffen. Cin durch freitwillige Beitrage befol- 
deter Religionslehrer hat ein Klafjengimmer im Schulgebaude, wofiir Piete 
begablt wird. Der Stundenplan ijt vont Schuldireftor fo eingeridjtet, dap 
jede Schulabteifing jeden Tag in Ddiefem Bimmer eine NReligionsitunde 
(20 bi 30 Minuten) haben fann, eine Whteilung nach der andern. GSehiiler 
aus allen Klafjen nehmen daran teil, auch einige aus der 10. Kaffe, der 
atweiten der high school. Die Cinrichtung befindet fich jebt in ihrem dritten 
Nahr. Der Paftor der einen Gemeinde, der dariiber im Lutheran Church 
Herald berichtet, ijt voller Begeifterung und glaubt, die Gemeindefdule 
nur erfebt, fondern itbertroffen gu haben. — Der Danim der Trennung von 
Kirche und GStaat, der in unferm Lande von Wnfang an vom englifcden 
Gemeinrecht (common law) unterfrejjen war, hat in den Tebten Jahren eine 
ganze Reihe Lecke befommen. (8. u. W.) 

Die Hhiheren Lehranjtalten in Virginia jind von dem Unterridtsmini- 
fterium in Rlajjen A, B uf. eingeteilt worden, je nach dem Range ihrer 
Wm in der A-Klafje bleiben gu fonnen, braudt das 
Tutherifche Roanofe College mehr der Beit entfprechende Wusftattung. Man 
ift Dabet, innerhalb der Shnoden in Virginia, Weft Virginia und Tennefjee 
einen Fonds von $500,000 dafiir gu fammeln. (3. u. 2.) 

Qn den Staat3fdhulen unfers Landes befinden fich rund 20 Millionen 
Knaben und Madchen, die von rund 600,000 Lehrern und Lehrerinnen 
punterrichtet” werden. Die Redegeichen haben in folgendem ihre Begriin- 
dung: Die Lehrfrafte werden ungeniigend befoldet; die 
Lehrerfahrung ijt furg und ungureidend; gehntaujend der Lehrerinnen find 
fechgehn bis neungehn QYahre alt; mehr al 100,000 find unter giweiund- 
mehr als cine Viertelmillion unter fiinfundgiwangig Sahren. Fiinf 
Millionen Kinder tverden ,,unterridtet” von Lehrfraften, die noch nicht ein- 
undgivangig Sabre alt find, und die gumeijt felbjt nicht mehr als giwei Nahre 
Unterricht nach WAbfolvierung der Elementarfdule genoffen haben. 

Monthly Review. 

Palmer Method. — The Chicago Tribune of April 18 reported as fol- 
lows: “The Palmer writing method, now taught in the public schools, was 
declared to be unsatisfactory by the majority of school principals in a re- 
port submitted by a committee at the meeting of the Chicago Principals’ 
club yesterday. Sixty-two of the elementary school principals were found 
to be definitely dissatisfied with the results of the method. The committee 
said nearly all the high schools are using the muscular movement in writing. 
Questionnaires filled in by Chicago business houses indicate the muscular 
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system is favored in offices of large concerns.” — The Palmer people cer- 
tainly have done their share to make muscular writing popular in the 
grades. Muscular movement is, without doubt, the most natural and most 
efficient way of writing, and should be taught even in the grades, though 
quite a number of teachers find it impractical for the lower grades. Some 
pupils learn it in a surprisingly short time, while others never acquire the 
proper movement. Unsatisfactory results in general may be due to various 
reasons. One of them may be the inefficiency of the teacher, which includes 
lack of proper discipline during the lesson. It is also a mistake to practise 
speed before the correct form of the letters has been acquired by the pupil. 
A teacher who first drills form with a comparatively slow movement, and 
then gradually proceeds to speed-drills, will have better results than he who 
tries to teach both form and speed at the same time. In teaching penman- 
ship three points should always be borne in mind, which are, giving them 
in the order of their relative importance: 1) legibility, 2) speed, 3) beauty. 

The educational value of gardening is pointed out in School Life, 
which is published twice a month by the Department of the Interior, in the 
following paragraph: “City children will form habits of industry and regu- 
larity by utilizing their energies on the backyards and vacant lots that are 
now largely unproductive. School-supervised home gardening requires only 
a limited amount of school time, but it should have as definite a place and 
credit as any other school subject. As a practical out-of-school-hour sub- 
ject gardening admits of the widest kind of correlation with other studies. 
There is no school subject from which more real knowledge may be gained 
of scjence, of art, of life’s relations than from dealing with living, growing 
plants. Chicago reports 90,000 children enrolled in garden work, who pro- 
duced an average value for each child of $5. Cleveland, O., had 7,840 home 
gardens, covering an area of 85 acres, and 415 large tracts, totaling 90 acres. 
The estimated value of the 175 acres cultivated by schoolchildren was 
$79,835. Youngstown, O., where the Chamber of Commerce assisted the 
school officials, reports a valuation of $1 for every inhabitant, the gardens 
cultivated by schoolchildren producing $136,920, with an enrolment of chil- 
dren totaling 4,500.” W. C.K. 


Ausland. 


Religionsunterridt in Deutfdlands Sdhulen. Bn Deutfdland jteht es 
vielerorts den Cltern frei, ihre Kinder vom Religionsunterridt in den 
Sedulen entfehuldigen gu laffen. Bedoch man wenig Gebraud) von 
Diefem Recht gu machen, felbjt da, wo ftark fogialijtijdh getwahlt worden ift. 
Vefonders find e3 die Mtiitter, die ihre Kinder am Religionsunterrict teil- 
nehmen laffen wollen. Yn Preuken wurden Vittfdriften um Erhaltung des 
Religionsunterridts in den Schulen mit nicht weniger 6 Millionen 
Unterfehriften verfehen. (8. u. 

Das College unferer Sdhwefterfynode in Aujftralien hatte im Schul- 
jahre 1919 im gangen 51 Gtudenten, von denen 15 auf die theologifde 
WAbteilung -fommen. 

Qudien hat laut der britijden Volfsgahlung 315,156,396 Cintwohner, 
pon denen 800 Millionen de3 Lefens unfundig find. M. 


